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volume valuable not as a criticism of present-day civilization but as an 
aid to understanding a certain type of intellectual activity and outlook 
which is well represented in the persons of the authors. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger 

History of the United States. By Charles E. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
(New York : The Macmillan company, 1921. vii, 663 p.) 

The most novel feature of this high school textbook is that it takes for 
granted that the students who use it have been taught efficiently in the 
seventh and eighth grades certain things about the history of their 
country. The authors therefore relieve their pages of any detailed 
rehearsal of the period of exploration. They also feel free to assume 
enough maturity in high school students to justify a topical rather than 
a chronological treatment. They have dealt with movements, have 
sketched large backgrounds, have traced causes, and have discussed the 
interrelation of social and economic forces and politics. All this has 
been directed to the large purpose of helping the student to understand 
America to-day in all its national characteristics and as part of world 
civilization as well. 

The authors reach the struggle for independence after a discussion, 
which covers seventy-five pages, of early migration as a transfer of 
peoples and cultures, and of the development of industries, institutions, 
and colonial nationalism. "Conflict and independence" is given sixty 
pages; "The west and Jacksonian democracy," eighty- three pages; "Sec- 
tional conflict and reconstruction, ' ' eighty-four pages ; ' ' National growth 
and world politics," one hundred and twenty-eight pages; and "Pro- 
gressive democracy and the world war, ' ' one hundred and twenty pages. 
Questions, research topics, maps, illustrations, excellent bibliographies, 
and a topical syllabus should help teacher and pupil alike to realize the 
purpose of the book, which is the development of a thoughtful, informed 
citizenship. 

The literary style is exceptionally clear and crisp and the whole ap- 
proach to the familiar topics and chapters under the larger divisions 
named above is thought-producing. As a textbook or a handbook for the 
average citizen it ranks with the very best. 

History of the Son Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851. By Mary 

Floyd "Williams. [University of California, Publications in history, 

volume 12] (Berkeley: University of California press, 1921. 543 

p. $5.00) 

This book has a fourfold purpose : to serve as a background for the 

Papers of the San Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851 which the 

Academy of Pacific coast history recently brought out as volume 4 of 

its publications, edited by Mary Floyd Williams; to portray the condi- 
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tions of society and politics out of which the vigilance movement logi- 
cally, if not inevitably, sprang; to furnish an accurate and detailed 
account of the organization of the committee, its aims, methods of pro- 
cedure, and accomplishments; and to define the place of the movement 
in the general field of law enforcement by popular initiative. 

"With these purposes in mind the author divides her book into two 
parts. Part 1, which comprises over a third of the actual text, is entitled 
' ' The California frontier, 1848 to 1851, ' ' and contains a very illuminat- 
ing description of the perplexing social and political problems of those 
tense years. Part 2 deals primarily with the committee of 1851 and its 
activities. This portion of her work the author handles with a sure 
touch ; and the wide range of primary and secondary sources upon which 
she has drawn for material leaves little room, it would seem, for any 
further contributions to the subject. 

The history of the committee proper closes with chapter 16. Chapter 
17, rather misleadingly called "Problems and methods of administra- 
tion, " is in fact devoted very largely to the work of vigilance committees 
outside of San Francisco. Chapter 18, which furnishes a sort of sequel to 
the committee of 1851, gives an interesting summary of the social condi- 
tions in San Francisco from 1851 to 1877 and includes extended refer- 
ences to the vigilance committee of 1856 and the "Pick Handle Brigade" 
of 1877. The last two chapters of the book, entitled respectively "Lynch 
law as a national problem" and "In retrospect," contain much of the 
author's political philosophy. For interest and permanent value they 
fall short of the level maintained by their predecessors. 

Besides the body of the text, the volume contains eleven pages of bio- 
graphical notes; a twenty-page appendix consisting of over a score of 
original documents — manuscript statements, contemporary handbills, 
proclamations, and the like; an excellent index; and a bibliography of 
forty-two pages, which constitutes the last word on the literature of the 
subject. 

Though there are a few paragraphs in the volume with which the 
reviewer cannot agree, for the book as a whole he has no word of criti- 
cism worth recording. Miss Williams has done a thorough piece of 
work and has made excellent use of the storehouse of original material 
upon which she was privileged to draw. "While the documents in the 
archives of the vigilance committee — now in the Bancroft library, Uni- 
versity of Calif ornia — naturally form the groundwork of her volume, 
these have been supplemented by many other unpublished manuscripts, 
extracts from contemporary newspapers, statements from those who 
themselves played a part in the stirring episodes she records, numerous 
public documents, and a wide range of secondary sources. 

The style of the book is excellent ; and the author, without becoming 
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partisan, shows at all times a sympathetic insight into the character of 
the men who led the vigilance committee and into the complex problems 
they were called upon to face. From the records of the committee, as 
given by Miss "Williams, one gains new appreciation of the orderliness 
and restraint with which the members of that body carried out their self- 
appointed and often grimly effective task of enforcing law to save society 
from anarchy or mob rule. 

If the reviewer's judgment is not at fault, this history of the San 
Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851 will stand as the final authority 
on the subject for many years to come. Miss Williams has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the movement, now in progress, of the rewriting 

of California history. _ n „, 

Robert G. Cleland 

The Michigan fur trade. By Amanda Johnson. [Michigan historical 
publications. University series, volume 5] (Lansing: Michigan his- 
torical commission, 1919. 201 p.) 
It is a source of satisfaction to know that the study of 1he early Amer- 
ican fur trade is beginning to receive the attention which its importance 
merits. During the past few months there have been an increasing num- 
ber of monographs and other studies which have added to our somewhat 
inadequate knowledge of the subject. The investigation of the fur trade 
presents peculiar difficulties of treatment, which are clearly illustrated 
in Miss Johnson's monograph. First of all, the fur or peltry trade is a 
tremendously broad subject, both in point of view of time and of geo- 
graphical area. It has been carried on, at one time or another, over 
practically the whole continent. Moreover, it began with the earliest 
explorations and has continued down to the present, though recently, of 
course, its relative importance has diminished. The student who ap- 
proaches the study of the fur trade is confronted with the necessity of 
limiting his subject in point of time or space or perhaps even both. He 
may trace the history of the industry from the beginning in a given 
locality ; or he may study it in its broader aspects during a limited period 
of time. Miss Johnson has chosen the former alternative. During a 
large part of the period covered by her monograph, Michigan as a politi- 
cal unit did not exist. Her self-imposed limits in the matter of treat- 
ment, then, are to a certain extent arbitrary and illogical. In fairness 
to the author, it should be said that she has endeavored to avoid purely 
local or antiquarian treatment and has tried to emphasize the broader 
significance of her subject. The fact that her attention has been cen- 
tered primarily upon Michigan, however, has occasionally resulted in 
her losing sight of certain general aspects of the fur trade which are 
essential to an adequate conception of the industry, with reference to 
Michigan or any other locality. 



